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the vast mass of London with, if anything, a preference for the con-
siderable area of the London docks. Damage on the ground was of
course inflicted, with consequent civilian suffering, especially from
fires. Incidentally, in London where there is no heavy frost, gas and
water mains run fairly close to the surface, so that they can be
broken by comparatively small bombs. There was no panic, how-
ever. Meanwhile, the Germans lost at least 883 planes, bringing their
total loss to an ascertained minimum of 2,181. The present writer
has seen no statement of the total British losses throughout this
phase, but reports covering large parts of it give ratios of pilot losses
running between six and one-half and seven and one-half Germans
to one of the RAF.

The end of the third phase on October 5 marked a climax or
turning point. Recently the British had begun to note occasional
signs of weakening in the remarkably high morale of the German
airmen. If the German Air Command still wished to go all out, then
the Highest German Command must have insisted that the limit of
permissible losses was near. At all events, large daylight attacks by
German bombers which had been designed as such now ceased.

In October, with the coming of the autumn gales, the possibility
of invasion also disappeared. The 3,000 barges collected from Am-
sterdam to Cherbourg had indeed been seen moving into positions
of readiness at the start of a number of the heavy German air at-
tacks on England. The British Bomber Command had persistently
gone for them, without claiming great results. One of the German
embarkation drills, roughly handled by RAF bombers, may have
started the rumors of "the blazing sea/* Except for such drills, the
barge armada never sailed.

Even though forced in one way or another to moderate its tempo,
the German Air Force by no means gave up the attack on England.
From October 6 to 31, twenty-five days, the air campaign went
through a fourth and last phase. Bombers designed as such now
dropped their missiles on London only by night. Fighters carrying
a few light bombs tried to do so by day, often from very great
heights. Other than the obvious satisfaction of doing at least some
damage instead of openly admitting defeat, what was hoped for
from these methods is not clear. While no one, flying over the wide
expanse of London, roughly a circle of at least twelve miles in diam-
eter, could possibly miss so huge a target, little could be expected